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but—” her hands went up and covered 
her face. My heavens! suppose she 
should cry! 

“But what?” I insisted cruelly; 
“you're not engaged to him, but you're 
in love with him?” She took her 
hands away and her face was very red; 
if it had not been such a serious mo- 
ment I should have said she had been 
laughing. 

“Mr. Morton has—never—asked 
me to be his—wife,—if he does,—I 
shall—” 

I was beside myself. 

“And if he does?” I hissed. 

“I shall say yes,” very softly. A ter- 
rible silence ensued; the earth was 
sinking beneath my feet. 

“You love this Mr. Morton?” I said 
sharply. 

And then the very queerest thing in 
the world happened; Dolly’s face 
whitened a little as she rose and put 
out her hand. 


“O LAND OF KHEM?’ 


“Yes, you old goose,” she said, “I 
love this Mr. Morton!” It didn’t take 
me long to gather Dolly into my arms. 
The next five minutes are not to ap- 
pear in this narrative. 

“Dolly,” said I, blissfully, “did you 
ever know such a stupid old fool as I 
am?” 

“Never in all my life,” said the 
sweetest of girls, her voice coming 
from the vicinity of my coat collar. 

“And do you suppose that woman 
meant me when she told me that gos- 
sip, my darling?” 

“Of course she—did,” said the voice, 
“and I’m glad she said it,—I don’t be- 
lieve you'd ever have asked me, other- 
wise!” My answer would not look 
well on paper. . 

“Do you know, Dick, that you never 
have asked me before?” 

And when I came to think of it, I 
never had. 

Caroline M. Beaumont. 


“O LAND OF KHEM!”* e 
(From the Egyptian.) 


HE gentle wind is from the Desert blowing; 
It stirs the yellow sand, with fervor glowing, 
And seeks the palms, to set their branches waving: 
It comes to me, and fills my soul with craving 
For thee, O Khem,— 
Sweet Land of Khem. 


The night stars, mirrored in the Nile’s soft flowing— 
Like lotos flowers, ’neath the waters growing— 
Bring back the hours when first 1 saw their gleaming,— 
When first mine eyes beheld thy beauties beaming, 

O Land of Khem,— 

Fair Land of Khem. 


And tangled memories—like visions, seeming— 
Fill all my nights and days with happy dreaming; 
They set my list’ning heart with rapture beating, 
And all the voices of my soul repeating 

Thy name, O Khem,— 

Dear Land of Khem. 


Osiris !—Isis! 


Listen to my pleading — 


And Pharos!—Do not wait, my voice unheeding! 
But bear me hence, close in thine arms’ enfolding, 
To that most fair of all the earth's beholding,— 
That Land of Khem,— 
My land of Khem. 


Land uf Khem,"—Ancient Faypt. 


Mary Devereux. 


THE JUDAS COIN. 


“Then one of the twelve, called Judas 
Iscariot, went unto the chief priests, and 
said unto them: ‘What will ye give me, and 
I will deliver him unto you?’ And they 
covenanted with him for thirty pieces of 
silver.” MATTHEW xxvi. 14, 15. 

T was eight years ago on the second 
of last April that John Carringford 
disappeared. I say disappeared ad- 

visedly, for to this day I will venture 
the statement that no one save myself 
knows what became of that eccentric 
man. 

Every one who knew Boston a 
dozen years ago, knew something also 
of John Carringford ; if not personally, 
then at least they must have heard 
some of the strange stories which were 
told of him—how he lived alone in that 
big handsome house on Beacon Street 
with no one about save a few servants 
who, it afterwards turned out, knew 
really nothing of the man or his ways. 
He was said to have no relatives, 
which was probably true, for no one 
ever laid claim to the large estate which 
he left. 

To say the least Carringford was 
odd. " There was not one man in Bos- 
ton, though he was better known there 
than anywhere else, who could claim 
to know him. It was common talk 
that Carringford possessed one of the 
finest collections of antiques in ex- 
istence. Who originated the story I 
have no means of knowing, for up to 
the time the house was taken posses- 
sion of by the authorities, I never 
heard of anyone gaining admission. 
It proved to be true, however, for 
probably no finer collection of an- 
tiques ever saw the light of day out- 
side the British Museum than was 
found inside the four walls of Carring- 
ford’s house. 

I have made these explanations in 
order that the reader who never heard 
of John Carringford may know as 
much of him as any one living, myself 
excepted. 

There are reasons, which even to 


this day I do not care to divulge, why 
I have so long kept silent regarding 
this man—why I have allowed year 
after year to go by and have not 
opened my lips as to his strange disap- 
pearance, when with a word I could 
have cleared up the mystery. But to 
do that I should have been compelled 
to disclose the purposes of my jour- 
ney upon that occasion, and thus give 
secrets to the world which were not 
mine to give. 


The'second of April, 1888, found me 
in the then miserable little settlement 
of Mitford, some forty miles west of 
Calgary, on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. That afternoon I was to 
take the west-bound train through to 
the coast and eventually to civilization. 
It was with a feeling of distinct relief 
that I at last beheld the puffing en- 
gines, laboring with the weight of a 
short train of cars, come into view up 
the grade. When I boarded the coach 
the colored porter informed me that it 
was a light trip and with the exception 
of myself there was but one through 
passenger. 

Business of a private nature kept me 
employed throughout the afternoon, 
so I saw nothing of my fellow traveler. 
After dinner I picked up an old news- 
paper and adjourned to the smoking 
compartment. For probably half an 
hour I sat reading and smoking, when 
the compartment door opened and 
closed again. I turned about, think- 
ing it was the porter, but instead, much 
to my surprise, I recognized the tall, 
gaunt form of John Carringford. He 
was apparently oblivious of my pres- 
ence, and walking past me to a chair 
near the window he sat down and 
gazed out into the fast approaching 
darkness. I cannot say that I was 
surprised at his conduct, for it merely 
bore out what I had always heard of 
the man. 

In answer to a commonplace some- 
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thing he turned toward me for the first 
time, and I had the opportunity of 
looking straight into the most singu- 
lar and at the same time the most ed 
cinating face I have ever seen. There 
was a look of keen intelligence in those 
big gray eyes and a depth of thought 
in the broad white forehead which 
stamped him at once as a man of un- 
usual character. 

One question led to another, and it 
was not many minutes before we were 
fairly launched in conversation. We 
talked politics, travel, finance—and 
then somehow or other we drifted 
upon the subject of numismatics. In 
a moment the conversation was en- 
tirely in his hands, and I saw instaritly 
that it was one in which he was a past- 
master. 


Such were the circumstances of our 
meeting and the story. Why Carririg- 
ford told it at all I cannot say, nor will 
I attempt to analyze; but will merely 
repeat it as he told it to me. 

“Yes,” he said, “I have been the 
most fortunate of the many collectors 
of antiques and at the same time the 
most unfoitunate. Misfortune came 
as the natural sequence of my success.” 

As I was about to interrupt he com- 
manded silence with a wave of his 
long, thin hand, and continued. 

“A strange contradiction you think 
it? Well, have the patience to follow 
me to the end and perhaps you will 
think as I do. 

“Twenty years ago I had already se- 
cured one of the most complete col- 
lections of coins in existence. I had 
traveled the paths of the numismatic 
student one stage and one step after 
another until I imagined there was 
nothing more for me to learn. 

“Tt was then that I thought of the 
Judas coins. 

“No, I see the question in your face,” 
he continued; “I am not mad. Why 
should not some of the fatal silver ex- 
ist? I had in my possession Greek 
coins of silver and of gold made five 
hundred years before Christ was born. 
T had also Greek coins of bronze and 
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of tin and copper alloy, minted four 
hundred years before the Christian era; 
yes, and some which bore the imprint 
of seven centuries before the advent of 
the Saviour. There are those of 
Arabia, Athens, and Rome minted 
fully as many years ago. The clearest 
and most authentic portraits of Nero 
which exist to-day are upon the 
Roman coins. The artist of that day 
pictured him as he really was upon his 
own silver pieces. A glance at one 
will show you the ferocity, the obsti- 
nacy, and the brutality of the man. 
Some of these coins I had traced to 
direct events. 

“Was it so strange, then, after all, 
that I should look for pieces of silver 
which existed in so comparatively 
modern a time as eighteen hundred 
years ago?” 

As Carringford continued to bring 
forth argument after argument in sup- 
port of his theory, he seemed to be- 
come young again. His face lost for 
the time its lines of age and his eyes 
shone with a light which I had not 
seen before. He never hesitated and 
never stopped for an instant, but hur- 
ried rapidly along. 

“Possessed with these thoughts,” 
he said, “I made my way to the Holy 
Land. Months I worked and studied 
in and about Jerusalem. The priests 
of the temple had purchased a field of 
a potter with the thirty pieces which 
Judas had cast away from him. The 
potter must be found. After weary 
months of research I grasped the clew. 
Simon the potter, when an old man, 
had left Jerusalem a prisoner with 
Titus and his Roman Legions. From 
the Holy Land to Italy I went with all 
speed, and for a year I worked in 
Rome without results. 

“The apparent impossibilities of my 
work spurred me on with a fervor to 
which I had hitherto been a stranger. 
The more insurmountable the obsta- 
cles became the more eager I was to 
conquer them. I seemed impelled by 
a force which my whole nature re- 
volted against, but which I was still 
unable to resist. 


THE JUDAS COIN. * 
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“As soon as I was satisfied that 
Rome could not give me what 1 
sought I turned toward Pompeii. 
Why should not some trace be dis- 
covered here? For over seventeen 
hundred years the city had remained 
undisturbed. It was exactly as it was 
on that dreadful twenty-fourth of 
August, A. D. 79, when Vesuvius 
buried it under thirty feet of stones, 
ashes, and lava. Here was the one 
place on earth which centuries had not 
changed—the one city upon which the 
civilization of ages had left no mark. 

“After weeks and months of fruit- 
less research within the city, | made 
my way, as tireless as ever, to the sur- 
rounding country. With ope excep- 
tion I will pass by without mention the 
dozens of villas which surround the 
three sides of Pompeii. This one was 
the house of Arrius Diomedes. Situ- 
ated as it is on the outskirts of the 
buried city on the road which leads to 
Herculaneum, it outdoes its rivals in 
situation as easily as it does in splen- 
dor. From this handsome villa had 
been taken the greatest paintings and 
the richest potteries. Throughout the 
vaulted corridors were found works 
in rare mosaics which to-day are un- 
equaled in beauty and workmanship. 
This was the residence of that old 
Roman, as the world knew it. The 
excavators found within these walls 
seventeen skeletons, but to them they 
were only bones, over seventeen hun- 
dred years old, and they searched no 
further. Had they examined as 
closely as I did they would have found 
on the walls of an underground apart- 
ment a written record of the house of 
Diomedes. On the four walls which 
surrounded this dungeon-like room, 
he had had cut in Latin characters an 
undying record of the principal events 
of his life. 

“T will pass over a long period which 
was recorded, not because it lacks in- 
terest, but for the reason that it has 
no connection with this matter. I will 
merely take the last ten years that the 
record was kept. This portion began 
by telling how his friend and kinsman 
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Terentilus Acasilius had gone with 
Titus to the Holy Land. Next came 
the sacking of Jerusalem with all the 
attendant horrors and triumphs. 
Then upon Terentilus Acasilius’ re- 
turn to Rome he sent to Diomedes 
presents of many goods and five slaves 
in commemoration of the event. 
Among these slaves was an old gray- 
haired Jewish potter, who in skill ex- 
ceeded any of theworkmen then owned 
by Diomedes. For half a dozen years 
the potter worked well and faithfully 
for his master and became a favorite 
because of his art and industry. 

“At the end of that time word was 
brought to Diomedes that the Hebrew 
slave was ill, and the overseer who 
brought the message said he feared 
the man was a leper. The master 
laughed at the man’s fears and 
told him to bring the potter before 
him that he might judge for himself. 
He was brought in and as he stood be- 
fore Diomedes, the master’s practiced 
eye told him at once that the slave 
driver was right. The man was a 
leper. Furious at having his house- 
hold thus exposed to the dreaded dis- 
ease he ordered ‘the slave to be led 
away by his spearsmen and killed. At 
the sentence of death the doomed man 
fell upon his knees and begged that he 
might have time ta make peace with 
his God. Diomedes sneered at the 
supplication, and asked what sins a 
low-bred Jew might have that could 
be forgiven, 

“Only this,’ answered the old slave, 
holding up a silver coin bearing the 
head of Tiberius Czsar, ‘only the pos- 
session of this!’ 

“Oh? exclaimed Diomedes as he 
turned to his people, ‘a Jewish dog 
cursed with money. He should have 
been a jester and not a potter. But 
go on, slave, and tell us why the pos- 
session of this bright piece of good 
Roman silver is a curse.’ 

“ ‘Because,’ answered the leper in 
faltering tones, ‘it is the last of the 
thirty pieces of money which the Man 
of Kerioth, Judas Iscariot, accepted for 
the betrayal of Christ. I am Simon 
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the potter of whom the priests of the 
temple bought the field for the burial 
of the poor. I am the man who un- 
wittingly took the coins which were 
the price of blood, and took with them 
the curse which has followed and shall 
follow each and every piece until they 
are no more.’ 

“*Proceed, slave,’ commanded Dio- 
medes, ‘the tale interests me, though, 
if I mistake not, misfortune has turned 
your brain.’ 

“‘Not so, master,’ Simon _inter- 
rupted, ‘never at your potter’s wheel 
has my brain been more clear than 
now. 

“I was but a poor man, and knew 
nothing then of why the priests wished 
my land in exchange for their silver. 
I bargained gladly and rejoiced at my 
fortune. Divided into equal parts, I 
gave half the coins to my eldest son 
with the command to look well to 
them, and the remaining fifteen pieces 
I myself hid in a secret place. 

“‘Unknowingly I thus raised strife 
within my own house, for my younger 
son felt aggrieved that he had not been 
trusted with a portion of the treasure. 
In a dispute which followed, the 
younger slew the elder and took pos- 
session of the pieces. He was then 
condemned and executed, and shortly 
afterward their mother died of grief 
at the loss of her sons. 

“ ‘According to an ancient rite of 
people, the fifteen pieces which had 
cost me the lives of those I loved, were 
destroyed. 

“ ‘For years I feared to touch the sil- 
ver which yet remained, and the pieces 
lay undisturbed. Still, knowing as I 
did then theawful curse which had fol- 
lowed them, my greed for gain at last 
overcame my fear and I took the fif- 
teen pieces to my dwelling. It was 
here that they were discovered by a 
file of soldiers, who tried to take pos- 
session of them. I cried aloud in dis- 
and my countrymen came to my 
ance. For a time the Roman 
spearsmen were beaten off. Then 
other soldiers came, and more Jews, 
until the streets all about were a mighty 
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battle ground and the earth was red 
withthe bloodofboth. Following upon 
this it was that the mighty Vespasian 
commanded Titus to destroy Jerusa- 
lem as a lesson to my revolting 
countrymen. q 

“Need I tell you of the days of pil- 
lage and fire and murder which fol- 
lowed? I am_here-a_ slave—con- 
demned to death as an unclean thing 
—far away from my own land and 
people—it is enough!’ 

“As Simon ceased speaking he cast 
the coin, which he held in a hand 
white with the marks of leprosy, at the 
feet of Diomedes; then he continued: 
‘It is the last of the accursed money. 
The rest perished with the city. It 
has wreaked its vengeance upon me 
and upon my land and my people. 
Beware, for all is not over with it yet. 
Misfortune, ruin, devastation, and 
death shall follow in its path so long as 
it exists.” 

“Having uttered these parting 
words, Simon, with trembling limbs 
and bowed head, was led away. 

“For a time Diomedes gazed at the 
silver piece as it lay glittering upon 
the stones at his feet. 

““An uncanny tale,’ he muttered; 
‘surely disease and misfortune have 
caused the old Jew’s mind to wander. 
But the story fascinates me strangely. 
I will preserve the piece, and the tale 
I will tell at the feasts. In proof of 
the coin I will have it marked accord- 
ing to the Jew’s story. 

“‘Take the coin,’ he said to an at- 
tendant. ‘Have The Price of Blood 
cut deep upon its face and the marking 
laid in with copper.’ 

“This was done according to Dio- 
medes’ orders, and the coin bearing 
the Latin letters P. S—Pretium San- 
guinis—was placed in his strong box. 

“The stone panels then went on to 
tell how Diomedes related the story 
of the oli’ Hebrew slave to his friends; 
how the wine and then the coin 
was passed from one to another as 
they sat about the board, and how the 
host, sitting at the head of his table, 
told with that old Roman taste for 
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rhetoric and elocution, the story, word 
for word as Simon had done. 

“Next the inscription told of a rich 
feast which Diomedes was preparing 
for his friends. It was in commemo- 
ration of a great Roman victory, and 
as this old Pompeiian was as much a 
politician as he was a plutocrat, the 
entertainment was to be worthy of 
both guests and host. Couriers bear- 
ing messages of welcome were dis- 
patched, and guests came, until a 
dozen of the eminent men of the day 
were gathered at Diomedes’ villa. 

“Here the written record ceases— 
not, however, the narrative, for there 
was much more to write. What Dio- 
medes failed to do was left for others; 
left for those who lived eighteen hun- 
dred years later, for the day of the 
great feast was the twenty-fourth of 
August, A. D. 79. It was on this day 
that Vesuvius awakened from a leth- 
argy of centuries to bury Pompeii. 

“In the gorgeous banquet hall of 
Diomedes the feast went on. Twelve 
men reclined about the table. They 
dined as they never had before and 
never would again. As the wine jars 
were passed again and again the story 
was asked for, and the coin was passed 
with the wine. 


“When pick and shovel brought this 
hall to light, there were the twelve 
skeletons. At the head of the table 
was the host, and in his bony fingers 
was tightly clasped the Judas coin. 
There it lay gleaming as brightly as it 
did when Simon cast it at Diomedes’ 
feet centuries before. a 

“My work was over. The reward 
of years of patient study was before 
me. I had but to unclasp that-skele- 
ton hand, and the most precious relic 
the world contained was mine. As it 
was, I stood there for a time, power 
less to move. Mine had been a tri- 
umph over time, but could I also tri- 
umph over the coin’s fateful history 
which Diomedes had recorded so well? 

“I dreaded to touch it and yet could 
not resist. The power which had 
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urged me forward through the years 
of my work, now held me as if in a 
vice. The instincts of a better nature 
and of a better self bade me destroy it, 
but I was powerless to heed the 
warning. 

“Tt was thus that for a time the coin 
became mine. 

“There is little more to tell. I took 
the piece to my lodgings and resolved 
that within the week I would leave 
Pompeii. The night following, I was 
robbed bya trusted workman who had 
been in my employ, and among other 
valuables the coin was taken. He, 
poor devil, knew nothing of its his- 
tory, its value, nor its curse. A few 
days later his body was found stiff and 
cold on the seashore a few miles from 
my lodgings. He had been stabbed 
to death with a dagger which still lay 
sheathed in his cold flesh. He in his 
turn had been ‘robbed, and the coin 
was among the missing pieces.” 

With these words Carringford sank 
back in his chair exhausted. 

As for my own feelings, I will not 
attempt a description. I only know 
that he possessed the power of carrry- 
ing me along with his quiet, pathetic 
oratory, imbued as it was with an 
earnestness which of itself was 
irresistible. 

For many minutes Carringford was 
silent. I attempted to speak, but it 


_seemed impossible for me to break in 


upon his chain of thought. In sheer 
desperation I at last pressed the elec- 
tric button and the porter opened the 
door. I gave an order in a low tone, 
at the same time’ placing a bill in his 
hands. When he had left the com- 
partment upon my errand and the 
room was once more silent, Carring- 
ford said in a low tone, more to him- 
self than to me: 

“It was years ago that that poor 
fellow was murdered in Pompeii, 
though it seems but yesterday. For 
all these years that coin has been I 
know not where. No one knowing 
its history, no one will destroy it. Up 
and down the world it will go, here, 
there, and everywhere, spreading un- 
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told misery as it moves from place to 
place and from land to land.” 

At this juncture’ the porter entered 
with a tray containing my order and 
the change, and retired. Carringford, 
not heeding the interruption, contin- 
ued: “And to think that all this crime, 
destruction, and I know not what, has 
been caused through—” He never 
finished the sentence. 

With a wild cry he sprang to his 
feet. “There, there,” he almost 
shouted as he pointed his long, thin 
fingers at the tray. Before I could 
speak or even move he had jumped 
forward and grasped the silver which 
had lain there unnoticed by me until 
then. 

Carringford’s face was as white as 
his hair, and his big gray eyes seemed 
to jump from their sockets. As he 
stood there more like a spectre than a 
man he held high above his head a 
piece of the money which he had taken 
from the tray. With the other hand 
he pointed at it muttering: “See, see, 
the Judas coin! Look at the mark- 
ing! There are the letters—‘The 
Price of Blood.” 

He was holding up a coin the like 
of which I had never seen. Across the 
face were strange letters which shone 
like gold. As I stared, dumb with as- 
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tonishment, the piece seemed to take 
on color. It was blue, then red, and 
then yellow and white. As he held it 
there it gave out strange fluorescing 
lights, subdued, yet penetrating, and 
changing color so quickly that the eye 
could scarcely follow. 

With a wild laugh which was al- 
most a shriek, Carringford sprang to 
the door. I made an effort to follow, 
but could not. 

A rush of wind on my damp fore- 
head told me that the outer door of the 
car was open. There was a clanking 
of the wheels and a whirring of the 
wind in the darkness. Above it all 1 
heard Carringford’s voice. It was 
more like a wail than anything else, 
but I caught the words: “The Judas 
coin, the Price of Blood.” 

Then the voice was still. 

We were whirling along beside the 
Fraser Caiion when Carringford dis- 
appeared. Whether he still lies in 
those impenetrable depths, clasping in 
his hand that coin, I do not know. 
The truth of his statements I did not 
challenge then, and do not now. It 
may all have been the hallucination of 
a diseased mind or it may have been 
the simple truth. Some other maw 
must say. 

C. Frederick Paul. 

















A PLAIN STORY. 


MAN came limping down the 

Green Meadows pike. The 

ground was frozen, and his heels 
struck out sharp and unsteady noises 
that were heard far ahead. 

It was just after a November sun- 
set, and a splendid light still shone 
between the mountain gaps. A few 
tust-tinted leaves went crackling 
down the crisp air. A star stood out 
over a bare and swaying tree. 

At the gate of the last house in 
Green Meadows an elderly woman 
was standing. The blue and green 
plaid shawl she wore over her head 
made a bit of distinct color in the 
fading highway. 

The man halted, laughing uneasily: 

“Don’t you know me, Sara Fox?” 

“Is—is that you, Job Norris?” 

“Well, it’s a pretty note if you don’t 
know your own brother.” He tried 
to laugh again. 

She stood still a moment looking 
at him, “The folks are most all 
gone,” she said simply, “father, and 
mother, and my Tom—I’m about the 
only one left.” 

She eyed him again and this time 
spoke out sharply from under her 
gay shawl: 

“What you been doing with your- 
self all this time?” 

“I stayed here, and then I stayed 
there, and—” 

“What you coming back for?” 

“Well, I thought I’d sort of settle 
down now.” 

“You'd better go back where you 
come from. We've done without you 
pretty well this eighteen year.” 

He came a step nearer. She saw 
that his hair was as gray as her 
own. 

“How’s Adelaide getting ‘long?” 

“First class. Her father left her the 
house and the land, and she’s worked 
like a man morning and night. She 
don’t need you at t’all.” 

“I guess she’ll give me a bite of 


supper and a night’s lodging, won’t 
she?” 

“No” 

He came still closer— 

“Adelaide was mighty nagging at 
times.” A el 

“Don’t. you go excusing yourself to 
me, Job Norris! You were lazy, and 
Adelaide was nagging, but what was 
the matter with the baby, I’d like to 
know.” ae 

He limped down the pike. She 
looked after him. A little bush at 
the gate shook all its leafless stems 
with a sort of thin, crying noise. 
The leaves crackled out in the road. 
It seemed as if there were ghosts 
around. 

“Job—” 

He stopped. 

“If Adelaide won’t have anything to 
do with you, come back to me.” 

“All right, Sara.” 

Here and there the lamps were lit at 
the village windows. On one side the 
gables showed solid and black against 
the splendid west; on the other, the 
sky lay like a stretch of crystal. A 
woman came to a front door and 
called her children. The echoes and 
reéchoes she roused were as blasts 
from a trumpet. He had forgotten 
those famous turnpike reverberations. 
He passed Church Lane, down which 
the gravestones were shining. For 
an instant he remembered his mother. 

Half way down the only street and 
back in an apple orchard rose the 
house he knew so well. Its panes 
glittered behind the stripped trees. 
He opened the gate, and followed the 
beaten path to the back door. 

The lamp that was lit in the kitchen 
window threw a vague golden bar 
across the briers outside and the apple 
boughs beyond. He qrew behind the 
briers and out of the light. A great 
many things went through his brain as 
he waited there, homeless, uncertain, 
and yet with the air of a swaggerer. 
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Several episodes of his aimless life 
came uppermost at that moment and 
he wondered what his wife would say 
if she ever heard of them. The dark 
was closing spectrally about him. 
His leg ached; he felt sorry for himself. 

Then the door opened and a foot 
sounded on the wooden steps. A 
high, sweet voice struck out into the 
dusk: 

“Don’t go bothering about them 
shutters to-night, mother. - I’m going 
to tend them as soon as I’m through.” 

“Mind your cakes, Margaret Ellen, 
and let me be.” 

Mrs. Norris went carefully along 
the side of the house, closing the shut- 
ters one after the other. She came to 
the kitchen window. An_ indistinct 
figure pushed its way out from behind 
the rosebushes. 

“Don’t be frightened, Adelaide. It’s 
me.” 

The-bar of golden light lay between 
them. They stared across it at each 
other. 

“Where’s that woman you went 
away with?” 

“Lord, “there wasn’t any woman, 
Adelaide! I had as much as I could 
do to take care of myself.” 

He had been a debonair young fel- 
low, and some memory of it came to 
him now as he stood there swagger- 
ing. He straightened up and tried to 
hold fast that wraith of his youth. 

“What did you go away for?” 

“T guess I couldn’t think of anything 
better to do, Adelaide.” 

She mounted the steps and stood 
with her hand on the knob of the 
door. Her height gave her a biblical 
aspect. 

“This land’s mine, and this house is 
mine, and every stick of furniture’s 
mine. Father gave me some, and I 
made the rest. I took the money you 
left behind you when you ran away 
from me and the baby, and bought a 
tombstone for your folks up there in 
the churchyard. I couldn’t ’ve used it 
on myself. I’d as soon flung it out on 
the pike.” 

Within, Margaret Ellen pierced the 
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air with song. The foolish little words 
were plain to them both. 

“You going to give me a bite o’ 
bread, Adelaide?” 

“No. Go away from here, Job 
Norris.” 

The gate clanged a minute later. 
He had gone without a word. 

“Old_days of spring,” sang Mar- 
garet Ellen. She was frying griddle 
cakes for supper. Her face, bent over 
the smoky hearth, was like a flower. 

Her mother came in and sat down 
by the stove, quaking. 

“Sweet violets! Sweet violets! 
Old days of spring —" 

“Stop a minute, child. Don’t sing. 
I want to talk to you—” 

“Now, mother, you're as white as a 
sheet.” 

“I told you all about your father 
once, didn’t I?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“He came back: to-night.” 

The girl’s round eyes sought the 
door. 

“T sent him away again.” 

The color flew back over Adelaide 
Norris’s austere face. She broke out 
fiercely. “He went away one morn- 
ing without saying a word, and never 
came back again. I waited at the door 
with you in my arms until the stars 
were out. I’m not going to forgive 
him! I’m not going to take him back! 
He wouldn’t do it for me. No man 
would think of doing that for a 
woman. And why should I make 
such a low fool of myself?” 

She had loved the easy Job with all 
the force of a stiff, reticent nature. 
His laugh, his carelessness for the 
morrow, the set of the cap on his curly 
head had been lovely though inex- 
plicable to her. She had fought hard 
against the graver faults of his charac- 
ter and grown stricter in the fighting. 
Life had been a good deal of a failure - 
to her, 

The next day a neighbor hailed her 
at the gate. 

“You heard the news, Mis’ Norris?” 

“No.” 
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“Isabel Hunt's come back. She 
came day before yesterday, and her 
folks took her inas if nothing had hap- 
pened. She’s dying of consumption, 
they say. It’s in the family, ain’t it?” 

“TI believe it is,” said Adelaide. 

She walked steadily back to the 
house under the apple trees. The air 
was full of tongues. The leaves 
underfoot cried out upon her. She 
had always connected her hus- 
band’s disappearance with that of 
Isabel Hunt. A wayward girl, with 
a certain buoyant, dark beauty, and 
enough for her to make a curse of it, 
Isabel had furnished the dull village 
with matter for scandal years before 
her departure from it. Now Job had 
returned, and so had she. Adelaide's 
eyes blazed under her sunbonnet. 

Job fell ill not long after and it was 
plain to see that his days were num- 
bered. Adelaide went back and forth 
upon her errands with the tramp that 
had been hers for years. Once a week 
on her way to church she passed the 
window behind which her husband lay, 
a sentenced invalid. Her gaze never 
faltered from the pike. She sat in her 
pew as though carved out of stone. 
She had always been a handsome 
woman, and now her face took on the 
curves of an antique. Her neighbors 
eyed her with a sort of awe. She was 
primitive and they conventional. 
Over’ against the tragedy of her life 
they had set her husband lying in the 
grasp of a racking rheumatism. The 
glamour of that long time in which he 
had been out of the thick of events in 
Green Meadows was upon him. 

Sometimes at night she lit her candle 
and went softly down to the little front 
parlor over the mantel of which hung 
a portrait of her long-dead father. 
She would stand and look up at it with 
the tears in her eyes. Genial, loud- 
laughing, of a more worldly cast than 
herself, she had had the feeling for him 
that a woman oftener has for a lover 
than a parent. Standing there, a 
weird sense of comfort came to this 
righteous soul; she felt sure of one 
memory yet. 
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But Margaret Ellen drooped under 
it all. Her father was but a bare 
name to her; she had somewhat of his 
slight and wavering disposition. The 
house no longer renewed its youth in 
these autumn days. 

One gray afternoon she came hur- 
rying home with all the color out of 
her face. 

“Aunt 
mother.” 

“Who?” 

“Father.” 

Adelaide was peeling potatoes for 
the evening’s meal. She pared and 
cut and pared again. 

“Ain’t you going up there, mother? 
Aunt says you might be sorry if you 
didn’t.” 

“I can’t,” said Adelaide. 

The girl sat down by the stove and 
rocked back and forth. There were 
tears in her eyes. All her pretty fair 
hair fell about her like a cloud. 

“Oh, I don’t see how you can go on 
so,” she wailed. 

A gust shook the quiet house. 
Outside there was a roar as if all the 
winds of the earth had broken loose. 
Then came a hush. 

“Somebody’s knocking,” 
Margaret Ellen. 

Her mother opened the door. 

“Mis’ Hunt wants you to come right 
down and see her Isabel,” piped a 
childish voice. “She says she’s awful 
bad, and she wants to tell you 
something.” 

“Tell her I'll come,” said Ade- 
laide. 

She looked about her. A few sharp 
yellow clouds were driving down the 
west; all else, sky, turnpike, shrubbery, 
were of an ashen color, a hard gray, 
like that of a metal. She looked down 
at her hands; they still held the knife 
she had been using. She felt as if 
made of iron. 

Indoors Margaret Ellen broke forth 
with an accusing vehemence. “I don't 
know how you can go down to Mis’ 


Sara says he’s dying, 


sobbed 


Hunt’s and not to Aunt Sara’s, 
mother. Mis’ Hunt isn't anything to 
you. It seems to me that if people 
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were dying, I’d forgive them anything 
they’d ever done to me.” 

“T can’t,” said Adelaide. 

She found herself a moment after 
out on the turnpike and walking along 
in the uncertain sunset. A sense 
almost of triumph possessed her. 
Isabel Hunt had sent for her. The 
suspicions of years would be estab- 
lished as facts; she would have 
an added right to her rigid treat- 
ment of Job. No Jael going forth 
to wreak vengeance upon Sisera 
ever felt surer of her position in the 
matter. 

The Hunt house rose up black and 
one-storied out of a hollow by the 
road. A thread of violet smoke curled 
upward from one of its chimneys. A 
lilac bush at the gate shook down a 
mist of week-old flakes upon Adelaide 
as she passed through. 

Isabel’s mother waited at the door. 
She let her in without a word. An in- 
stant later the good woman and the 
weak looked across at each other over 
a gap of eighteen years. 

The only light in the sick chamber 
came from that pale gleam in the west. 
The dark was already beginning to 
settle in the corners. The only sound 
was the crackling of the fire in the 
stove. 

“[’m going, Mis’ Norris.” 
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Adelaide stirred a little in her chair. 
The wavering voice went on. 

“T heard youw’re—blaming Job on— 
account of me.” 

“Tell me the truth,” cried Adelaide 
Norris. 

“He had—nothing to do—with my 
—going away.” 

“Who was it, then, Isabel Hunt?” 

“You—don’t—believe me. I—know 
— you—don’t—believe— me.” The 
words came in gasps. “But—I’m— 
telling—you—the—truth. Job—Nor- 
ris — had — nothing — to—do—with 
—my—going—away. I swear to 
God!” 

The light seemed ready to die out 
in the room. 

“Who was it, Isabel Hunt?” 

“I—don’t—want—to—tell—you.” 

Adelaide’s voice was terrible as it 
rang out the next moment. 

“It seems to me as if I’d die if I 
didn’t know!” 

The room was quite dark now. 

“It--was—your—father!” 

It was on the edge of night that 
Adelaide Norris reached the last house 
in the village. Mrs, Fox came out to 
meet her. 

“He’s better,” she said. 
he'll get over this spell.” 

“I’ve come to tell him I’ve forgiven 
him,” said Adelaide Norris. 

Margaretta Gatler. 


“T guess 
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FRECEDENCE reigned supreme 
in the Dandridge household, 
which consisted of Dorothy, her 

grandmother, and her great-aunt 
Jane. 

The only innovation that for years 
had found an abiding place there was 
Dorothy herself, who, in spite of the 
tradition that the Dandridges were a 
dark-haired, dark-eyed race of people, 
had slipped from childhood's chrysalis 
with hair as golden as a Norse girl's 
and eyes like harebells—an alien blos- 
som on the family-tree. 

The sacred nimbus through which 
she was expected to contemplate her 
ancestors, both lineal and collateral, 
did not possess for Dorothy the same 
glorifying powers as for her grand- 
mother and Aunt Jane, yet she en- 
deavored faithfully to live up to the 
traditions of the Dandridge family, 
to every one of whom she was willing 
to concede rare virtues, and an abun- 
dance of beauty and bravery, except 
in the case of certain great-aunts 
against whom she held a grievance 
which dated back to the time when 
she began to wear their ancient gowns 
for the sake of economy and the fit- 
ness of things generally. 

“If you do not wear them, my 
dear, who will?’ said her grand- 
mother, 

“* And where would you go to find 
such material nowadays ?’’ said her 
Aunt Jane. 

Not being able to speak with any 
degree of certainty on either point, 
Dorothy accepted the fate that con- 
signed her to her great-aunts’ gowns, 
not altogether unconscious that they 
gave to her the Old World charm of 
the age when romance ruled, when her 
ancestors, viewed through the soft 
mist of years, seemed but a merry 
company of belles and beaux in ail 
the glory of powdered hair and 
patches, moving dreamily through 
the stately measures of a country 
dance. 

“Lam really beginning to lose the 
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sense.of my own identity, wearing 
other people's clothes year in and 
out!" said Dorothy to Evelyn Pey- 
ton, her most intimate friend, as they 
sat together on the broad veranda of 
the Dandridge mansion, in a perfect 
bower of clustering vines, Evelyn's 
rich, dark beauty making an exquisite 
foil for blond Dorothy, whose com- 
plexion had the mother-of-pearl tints 
of an Amaryllis lily, 

“But those quaint old gowns are 
wonderfully becoming to you, Doro- 
thy,"’ replied Evelyn, who was a tai- 
lor-made young woman after the most 
approved style. ‘‘ And then, too, 
they have such an_ indescribable 
aroma of lavender and colonial days."’ 

** You had better say camphor and 
—and cedar chests !"" 

“‘Well, my dear,” said Evelyn, 
laughing, ‘I will insist there must 
be something both novel and agree- 
able about wearing things every one 
of which is inseparably connected 
with some delicious little story of 
long ago."” 

“If you had gotten your personal- 
ity inseparably connected with three 
or four great-aunts as I have, you 
wouldn't think them so adorable,”’ 
replied Dorothy, ‘* Why, when I am 
out at the elbows grandmother just 
says, with a grand air, as if she were 
about to order me the latest Parisian 
novelty : ‘Tempy, go up to the gar- 
ret and look in such and such a chest, 
and bring me your Miss Eleanor's 
chéné silk, or your Miss Jane's green 
muslin,’ or some other dress, as the 
case may be; and Tempy goes and 
gets it, and proceeds to pare me down 
to fit the dress, o1 the dress to fit me, 
whichever the occasion demands. 
Without exaggerating, I have worn 
three chéné silks to tatters, and there 
is another one hanging over my head !"” 

‘* Those pretty, soft floweied things 
that make you look like a Watteau 
shepherdess astray in the Dandridge 
domains? They are just too lovely 
for anything !"" 
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“* You say that because you haven’t 
worn three of them. But that is not 
all. Do you know, Evelyn, I have 
really gotten superstitious about 
those old gowns, There is something 
human about them ; they impel me 
to do things I'd never think of other- 
wise."’ 

‘For instance, to flirt with Jack 
Mainwaring all summer.” 

“For instance," said Dorothy, ig- 
noring this remark entirely, ‘one 
suminer my best frock was made of 
Aunt Stephanie's heliotrope dimity. 
Aunt Stephanie, you know, was of a 
very religious temperament, and did 
finally enter a convent. Well, when- 
ever I wore that dress I almost be- 
came hysterical in my frantic efforts 
to be grave and gay at the same time. 
Then Aunt Jane's gowns almost make 
me suffer terribly from an hallucina- 
tion that 1 am very stout and dark ; 
could you imagine mea stout, dark 
person ?”” 

‘* Not any more than I could Ten- 
nyson’s Melissa! But what will you 
wear to the garden party?" said 
Evelyn, seeing that the rebellious lit- 
tle tirade which was but a prelude to 
this all-important question had come 
to an end. 

“The pink brocade."’ 

To the personal affront of growing 
up in all her pink and white loveli- 
ness in the very faces of her brunette 
kinswomen who stared at her from 
their gilded frames on the walls, 
Dorothy had added the more serious 
offence of falling in love with Jack 
Mainwating, between whose family 
and her own there had long existed a 
feud. Their two choleric grand- 
fathers had quarrelled, and fought a 
bloodless duel over surveying the 
strip of land, an old orchard, which 
divided their respective plantations. 
After the death of the older members 
of the family, Jack’s mother, who had 
married the only son of the Mainwar- 
ing who was the original aggressor 
in the quarrel, returned from a long 
residence abroad to take possession 
of the ancestral home, which was her 
son's by right of inheritance. 

Dorothy in a pale blue dimity, 
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made with the abbreviated waist of 
long ago, from which her arms and 
neck shone as white as the inner 
petals of a Niphetos rose, had not en- 
tered into Jack Mainwaring's calcula- 
tions when he consented, reluctantly, 
at the sacrifice of some aspirations to 
become an artist, to follow his mother 
to the home of his forefathers. 

He saw her the first morning after 
his arrival as she sat under a mimosa- 
tree, which spread like a gieat um- 
brella above her golden head, and 
concluded that pastoral life possessed 
charms of which he never dreamed. 

The enmity between the two fami- 
lies was at first a barrier to his meet- 
ing this beautiful young neighbor ; 
but a feud nearly a half century old, 
however panoplied by traditions, can- 
not long withstand a warfare waged 
against it by two ardent young peo- 
ple with Cupid in command. 

Soon they were spending whole 
mornings together ; sometimes in the 
green, shady places of the woodland 
pastures, secure in their sweet soli- 
tude from all intruders save the bees 
and butterflies as they flew past them 
on their way to the fields of wheat 
and corn; sometimes in the old or- 
chard ; and again, enfolded in a little 
world of their own, beneath the low- 
spreading boughs of the great mag- 
nolia-trees. Whenever and wherever 
the time and the place, Dorothy's 
presence made it paradisiacal for her 
lover, for he was her lover by the end 
of June, less than a month from the 
time of their first meeting. 

Love ripens swiftly under the sunny 
skies of the South. The same nature 
that is in such haste to bring to per- 
fection the fruits and flowers of this 
semi-tropical land, warms the blood, 
quickens the pulse, and kindles a 
flame of passion in a score of summer 
days that may be destined to endure 
through the cycles of eternity. 

‘‘Marry me now, Dorothy,” he 
plead, eager to realize his delicious 
dream within the. boundary-lines of 
Arcady, on the outskirts of which, 
with the jealous eye of a lover, he de- 
tected possible rivals and other dis- 
cordant elements. ‘‘ We might have 
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a quiet little wedding, and then step 
right over home through the orchard 
there if we chose.”’ 

‘*No doubt that would be very 
idyllic, you absurd boy,” said Doro- 
thy, blushing ; “* but that is not at 
all what grandmother and Aunt Jane 
have planned for me. You forggt 
they regard you as a kind of heredi- 
tary foe, and if we ever marry at all, 
it will only be after a long, sacrificial 
delay.”’ 

“Tf we ewer marry at all !"’ 

“Yes,"’ said Dorothy, with a calm 
imperturbability that was maddening 
to Jack, ‘'I tried to mend matters 
the other day by mentioning casually 
that you had said your grandfather 
was sorry for his share in the quar- 
rel, or that you thought he was, or 
soinething to that effect.” 

“What did they say to that ?”” 

“Why, because I couldn't prove 
that you had had divect and recent 
communication With him, they didn't 
seem to consider your testimony 
worthy of consideration,"’ said Doro- 
thy, laughing. ‘‘They are very 
mild, but firm, Jack."’ : 

Not being able to give documentary 
evidence that his grandfather had 
ever gotten into an apologetic frame 
of mind in this world or the next, 
Jack came away from making an offi- 
cial demand for, Dorothy's hand in a 
very gloomy, crestfallen state. He 
found the two old ladies very mild, 
but firm, as Doruthy had said. They 
refused their consent to an early mar- 
riage, or to any marriage at all, for 
that matter, but promised to think it 
over carefully. 

“Oh, yes; they are thinking it 
over carefully beyond a doubt !"" ex- 
claimed Jack when the end arrived 
and he was no nearer the consumma- 
tion of his hopes. ‘‘In the mean 
time I am on the verge of distraction, 
and can do nothing but roam about 
in despair." 

“Well, you must admit you don’t 
1oam very far,” replied “Dorothy. 
“But really, I’ do not think they 
mean to be cruel, even if they area 
little inconsistent at times. For in- 
stance: yesterday, when Aunt Kate's 
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pink brocade was brought down, with 
a great flourish of trumpets, figura- 
tively speaking, to be gotten in readi- 
ness for me to wear to Evelyn Pey- 
ton's garden party to-morrow night, 
grandmother was telling me for the 
hundredth time how Aunt Kate ran 
off and married the man she loved 
the night she wore the pink bro- 
cade—" 

“Ran off and married the man she 
loved the night she wore the pink 
brocade !"' interrupted Jack. ‘Go 
on, Dorothy.”” 

““Well, there is nothing else, ex- 
cept, as I said, grandmother is incon- 
sistent, for when I expressed surprise 
that one of our family should so have 
disregarded parental authority, she 
both grew indignant, 
right in Aunt Kate to 
have acted so, and that no one 
should separate lovers except for a 
serious cause; yet they think you 
and I should go on doing penance 
forever on account of a silly quarrel !"" 

“Ran off and married the man she 
loved the night she wore the pink 
brocade !"’ repeated Jack once again, 
softly and slowly, as if he found 
something mellifluous in the sound of 
those simple words. ‘‘ And that is 
just what you are going to do, Doro- 
thy! It has come to me like an in- 
spiration. You must marry me the 
night you wear the pink brocade."” 

“But I cannot," cried Dorothy, 
‘for that will be to-morrow night !"’ 

“Twish it were to-night, darling. 
You cannot refuse me, It is a clear 
case of predestination ; it was all ar- 
ranged for us fifty years ago by your 
Aunt Kate. In poetic justice to the 
romantic history of your family, you 
must marry me to-morrow night.” 

“Tt will be so treacherous to grand- 
mother and Aunt Jane,’ said Doro- 
thy, who felt her objections melting 
away before her lover's passionate in- 
sistence, 

‘Treacherous! Why, it will touch 
them deeply to discover your devo- 
tion to family history, for which you 
never showed any fondness before,” 
said the artful Jack. ‘' Promise me 
you will, darling," and he took both 
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the slim white hands in his own, and 
looked pleadingly into the sweet blue 
eyes that suddenly seemed afraid to 
meet his gaze. 

“* Say you will marry me the night 
you wear the pink brocade,"’ he per- 
sisted. 

“Very well, I will marry you the 
night I wear the pink brocade." 

“To-morrow night ?"’ said Jack, 
not certain but that he heard a note 
of coquetry in her voice. 

“‘Oh, I didn’t say that! I may 
change my mind about the dress. 
After all, I think something else 
would be more suitable for the gar- 
den party.” 

They were sitting on the veranda 
just where the moonbeams crept 
through the vines and revealed Doro- 
thy’s face, and the Grand Duke jas- 
mine that blossomed near in the same 
warm, white radiance that made them 
both divine. The rich fragrance of 
the flower, the gentle rise and fall of 
the soft lace on the bosom of the girl 
alone would prove their claim to 
something more substantial than the 
fabric of visions. So Jack thought 
as he arose and, leaning against the 
Corinthian pillar, looked down at his 
beautiful sweetheart. 





‘And you will not promise me, 
Dorothy ?"’ said he sadly. ‘‘ Well, 
Ishall not ask you again. You are 


just playing, while I was never more 
in earnest in my life."’ And he 
turned and strode down the steps and 
the gravelled walk, and disappeared 
under the shadow of the trees before 
she realized he was gone. 

" Twill promise you, Jack !"’ cried 
Dorothy, as she sprang up and leaned 
over the balustrade to make her voice 
reach her truant lover, who was, in 
fact, lingering on the edge of the 
lawn waiting to be recalled. ‘** I asd 
marry you to-morrow night when I 
wear the pink brocade !"’ 

This was an astonishing revelation 
to her grandmother and Aunt Jane, 
as Dorothy's clear, young voice rang 
out on the night air, and not only 
brought Jack again to her side, but 
startled them rudely from a pleasant 
reverie as they sat on the upper ve- 
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randa enjoying the beauty of the , 
moonlight scene. 

“Will marry him to-morrow 
night !"" gasped Aunt Jane. 

“Hush! not a word," said the 
grandmother, to whom this happy 
solution to a vexed question at once 
commended itself. The mist of years 
was softly riven, and there smiled 
upon them an exquisite face with a 
pleading look in the eyes, as if asking 
forgiveness for the pretty culprit to 
whom the divine music of Love's 
beguiling pipes was as sweet as to 
her beautiful ancestress fifty years 
before. And so Dorothy was for- 
given beforehand, but they resolved 
to keep silent and let the little ro- 
mance play itself out to the last chap- 
ter to suit the hero and heroine, who 
were more than likely to prove in- 
tractable in their hands. 

An atmosphere of suppressed ex- 
citement pervaded the Dandridge 
household the next day, and Doro- 
thy’s heart misgave her many times 
as she saw the interest—almost pa- 
thetic to her—with which her grand- 
mother and aunt presided over the 
preparations for the garden party ; 
but she kept her secret, and so did 
they, and their own as well. 

When the pink brocade was brought 
from the depths of the cedar chest, 
where, until recently, it had been 
hiding its shimmering beauty, it was 
as if some hand had lifted the lid of 
an old rose jar of memories and let 
escape perfumes that for the time 
were intoxicating. They hovered 
about it tenderly, datning the almost 
imperceptible rents in the rare old 
lace bertha that encircled the quaint, 
round neck, or pressing out imaginary 
creases in its shining satin folds, 
while they talked of events of bygone 
days ; especially did they dwell on 
every incident connected with the ro- 
mantic marriage of their sister Kate, 
to the very perceptible embarrass- 
ment of poor Dorothy. 

“Did they forgive her, grand- 
mother ?”’ said she, with a certain 
wistfulness in her voice, which was 
not lost on the two old ladies. 

“Yes, my dear, in less than a 
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week ; for, you know, she had only 
married the man she loved, and that 
was not a very grave offence, after 
all.”" 

“ They are making it easy for me,”” 
thought Dorothy. ‘I actually be- 
lieve they'll tell me to go and marry 
Jack directly.”" 

That evening there came a basket 
of roses from Jack, dewy, pink Bon 
Stlenes, and nestling among their 
rosy petals was a note full of the 
sweet rapture that a lover puts in the 
last written words to a sweetheart 
who in a few hours will be his wife. 

“T could not disappoint him now."* 
said Dorothy to herself, as she pinned 
a rose in her hair, standing before 
the mirror, arrayed in the pink bro- 
cade, which shone with all its ancient 
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splendor under the soft light from 
the candles. 

A half hour later she and Jack were 
driving together in the moonlight on 
their way to the garden party. 

“Thave won you at last, my dar- 
ling!" whispered Jack, with the 
tragic, energetic ardoi of a knight of 
the olden times, which would suggest 
that he had just stolen his lady love, 
at the risk of his life, from her irate 
kinsmen, instead of two placid old 
ladies, who at that moment were 
sitting at home, wondering in a vague 
way if they had not unwittingly 
proved an excellent pair of match. 
makers. 

“But I almost wish I had told grand- 
mother and Aunt Jane!"’ sighed 
Dorothy. 

Mary Lindsay Watkins, 
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HE breezes sway my hammock, whispering softly, ‘‘ Day is done.”” 
Godlike, in his robe of glory, comes the lovely setting sun. 

For a moment stands he smiling and his golden hair aglow 

Falls across the westein hilltops, and into the waves below, 

Lighting up the southern picture, while he bends with tender grace, 

Stooping low across the pine-tops, he peers into my face. 

Lingering one exquisite moment—such a bonny sight to see— 

He stretches out his lordly arms, and sinks into the sea. 

But he leaves behind his mantle, edged with violet and gold, 

Mid the gloaming on the hilltops, rosy clouds in every fold : 

There it lies and glimmers softly, till the mystic light is gone, 

And amid its folds of azure a thousand stars are born. 


Ethel Hatton, 


A CHRISTMAS GHOST. 


UST a commonplace house in 
the middle of a block on Thirty- 
fourth Street—a queer place to 

find a ghost and little Miss Rollins 
was one of the last persons an up- 
to-date ghost would be supposed to 
visit. 

She was a matter-of-fact little 
woman, on the shady side of forty, 
although, as to that, if she had chosen 
to keep the fact to herself, no one 
would have placed her at a day over 
thirty-five. 

She had come to New York to do 
her Christmas shopping. There were 
stores in her own town, good ones 
too, where she could have parted with 
her Christmas spending money quite 
profitably, but home shopping was an 
every day affair, while this New York 
trip was the one dissipation of her 
quiet, correct, commonplace life. 

People who knew her well said 
she liked to get away from home at 
holiday time,—there were scenes and 
memories to run away from—that 
there was an untold story away back 
in her life somewhere. At all events, 
the quiet little woman seemed unlike 


her calm self as the holidays drew” 


near. 

There were others, and they were 
in the majority, who saw only the 
Miss Rollins known by the world in 
general, and smiled at the idea of any- 
thing sentimental, declaring if there 
had ever been anything out of the 
ordinary in her life she would not be 
one to run away from it. 

Be that as it may, for fifteen years 
Miss Rollins had not missed her 
fortnight’s visit to the big city. She 
always spent a generous sum too, 
although she was not a rich woman. 
The economies she practised before 
and after this annual outing were 
entirely her own affair. There were 
a dozen or more on her list, children 
principally, who were always remem- 
bered—their gifts were sent to them 


from New York, giving them an 
added value, perhaps. Miss Rollins 
never returned till the holidays were 
well over. She passed the last two 
weeks of every year in what was to 
her a whirl of gayety, then returned 
to commence the year again in the 
old regular, monotonous round, her 
only outside interests being the 
weekly prayer meeting and the Sab- 
bath service. Occasionally, but by 
no means regularly, she indulged in 
a church sociable. As the object of 
these affairs was to bring the peo- 
ple together and make them ac- 
quainted, she tried to live up to the 
idea and do her duty in this respect, 
so she shook hands with the minister 
and the deacons and certain of the 
members, always being especially 
careful to notice children and strang- 
ers. After these occasions people 
said to each other, “What a pleasant 
lady Miss Rollins is!” At other 
times they merely remarked that the 
little old maid was well enough in 
her way but something of a crank in 
her desire to be left to herself. 

This particular Christmas was just 
like the others to Miss Rollins, ex- 
cept that her pocket book was lighter 
than usual; not that that made her 
unhappy—it was merely one of life’s 
happenings and she always took them 
as they came, but it necessitated some 
fine calculating to accomplish her 
purpose. Instead of taking Mrs. 
Bowen’s second floor front, she con- 
cluded the third floor hall room would 
answer her purpose quite as well. 
Her little gifts must be selected with 
great care, in order that they might 
give the usual amount of pleasure to 
the recipients, though possessing less 
money value. As to her own par- 
ticular pleasures, for she always in- 
dulged in several visits to theatre and 
opera, why, that was easily disposed 
of. The front seats were not at all 
necessary; she had always indulged 
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in them, to be sure, but that was no 
reason why she could not be happy 
in a back seat or even in the gallery. 
Her sight and hearing were perfect 
and her social standing could not 
possibly be injured by sitting a few 
hours with the people who, from 
choice or necessity, bought half 
price tickets. The money question 
being disposed of, the little woman 
proceeded to enjoy the holidays in 
her usual manner, with these few ex- 
ceptions, 

‘The hall bedroom was clean and 
comfortable, though it was somewhat 
cramped. There was room for her 
trunk—just room and nothing to 
spare. She did sigh a little over that, 
for she was accustomed to plenty of 
room, so her kind-hearted landlady 
came to her relief by offering to let 
her put the trunk in the third story 
back room, which was empty just at 
present. The man who occupied it 
had gone off in the country some- 
where for the holidays. He was a 
Californian but was spending the 
winter in New York. Mrs. Bowen 
did not know that he had any regular 
business but he seemed to do a great 
deal of writing; perhaps he wrote 
for the papers. 

The man’s trunk was in the room, 
a trunk much like her own with the 
initials “H. M. D.” on one end. 
Miss Rollins stared when she saw it 
as though quite taken by surprise. 

“That’s Mr. Dernell’s trunk,” Mrs. 
Bowen said, in answer to the look 
on Miss Rollins’s face. “It'll be right 
in your way there when you want 
to get to your own, so we'll move 
it and put yours there; he won't 
mind.” 

It was dark when Miss Rollins’ 
trunk arrived and she got little Kate 
Dennis, the chambermaid, to help her 
unpack and carry a few things into 
her room. 

“This room’s haunted!” Kate said 
bluntly, as she shrugged her shoulders 
and looked round as if expecting to 
see something spring from one of the 
corners. 


A CHRISTMAS GHOST. 


“Who haunts it?’ Miss Rollins 
asked, with a smile at the girl’s fool- 
ishness. 

“A man killed himself here once; 
they found him in that big closet. 
They say he comes back here when- 
ever the room isn’t occupied. They 
say he stays mostly in the closet but 
he rattles the door knob sometimes 
as if he wanted some one to let him 
out.” 

“Who told you all that nonsense? 
You look too sensible a girl to talk 
about ghosts!” 

“T know two girls who used to live 
here and they told me they’d seen 
him. Mrs. Bowen discharged Mamie 
O'Shea, for talking about it.” 

“She did quite right. I’m not go- 
ing to tell her that you have talked 
about it, but I’d advise you not to 
say such things any more.” 

“Don't you believe in 
ma’am?” 

“Certainly not!” 

“IT wouldn’t come 


ghosts, 


in this room 


alone after dark for anything. I’d be 
afraid o' my life!” 
“You're a foolish girl, You must 


not believe all the nonsense other girls 
tell—you’ll get yourself in trouble 
talking this way to Mrs. Bowen’s 
lodgers; you ought to know better.” 

The girl was silenced if not con- 
vinced and Miss Rollins heard no 
more of the ghost until the night 
when she saw him for herself. 

That_was the night before Christ- 
mas. She came in late from the 
theatre—she had invited Mrs. Bowen 
to go with her and they sat in the 
parlor awhile talking over the play. 
Tt was nearly twelve when Miss Rol- 
lins started to go up stairs. 

“I must write a letter before I go 
to bed,” she said, standing with her 
hand on the banisters. “I want Kate 
to mail it for me early in the morn- 
ing.” 

“Go into the back room if you like; 
it is warmer than yours and there’s 
a desk there.” 

Miss Rollins thanked her and with 
a laugh Mrs. Bowen went on:—“You 


A CHRISTMAS GHOST. 


don’t take stock in ghosts, I sup- 
pose? They used to say that room 
was haunted but nobody’s troubled 
the place since I’ve had the house. 
A man did commit suicide there 
once.” 

“I am not afraid of ghosts. Who 
was the man?” 

“I don’t know. He shot himself. 
They found his body in the closet the 
next day.” 

“Horrible! Poor fellow! But I 
am not afraid. I don’t suppose he 
wants to come back to that closet.” 

She shuddered a little as she seated 
herself at the old-fashioned desk and 
commenced to write. She glanced 
at the closet door several times and 
a creepy feeling came over her. The 
ink dried on her pen just because 
the thoughts wouldn’t come fast 
enough to keep it moving. She 
glanced at the closet door, then at 
that trunk with “H. M. D.” on the 
end in white letters, then tried to go 
on with her letter. 

“T’m an old simpleton,” she said 
in her thoughts. “I used to be ner- 
vous and fidgetty enough when I was 
a girl, but I thought I had got over 
that years ago. I must finish this 
letter and go to bed.” 

As the letter was never mailed but 
was found in the waste basket several 
days after, there is no harm in read- 
ing it here. It was written to her 
old friend, Anna Chatfield, who was 
living out in Colorado somewhere,and 
whom she had not seen for nearly 
twenty years. She always wrote to 
her just before Christmas and sent 
her _a little remembrance. 

“Dear Anna,” the letter began, “It 
is late, after midnight, in fact, but 
I shall not feel happy to-morrow if I 
do not write your letter. I don’t feel 
like myself to-night, somehow—I 
am more like the foolish Mary Rollins 
you used to know. Perhaps it was 
the play. You know I never go to 
the theatre except when I come down 
here to New York once a year. 
The play was a sad one; the story 
of it was something like my own 
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life—you know, Anna dear! People 
call me prim, sensible, matter-of- 
fact; they don’t know how silly I 
am. They don’t understand why 
I run away from myself every year 
because I am not strong enough 
to live through the holidays! Well, 
you know dear, how I come down 
here and take this way to fight my 
little fight with fate—then go back 
and take up the life which for so 
many years has been a mere exist- 
ence. 

“It is twenty years to-night since 
Howard and I were—married! Ah, 
I never told that before, not even to 
you—it is the only secret I ever kept 
from you, Anna! We were married 
in Philadelphia that time I went to 
visit Nellie Ames—do you remember? 
He made me promise not to tell; 
his people would be very angry, he 
said; they wanted him to study law, 
to establish himself well before 
settling down. Then his uncle sent 
for him to come to California— 
it was such a good chance for him— 
he would come back in two years 
and claim me. You know how I 
waited,” Anna. Just before father 
died I tried to tell him but he was 
too ill, so, having no mother, I kept 
my own counsel and no one ever 
knew. Then, when Howard wrote 
that he was coming home and that 
we would be married on Christmas 
Eve, I made my preparations, sent 
out my invitations and looked for- 
ward to a very happy Christmas. 
Christmas came and went but no 
bridegroom! Weeks later a letter 
came saying he had been injured, had 
fallen from his horse; he had <also 
lost his position—he had given up 
the law—he would wait a year, per- 
haps, then he would have a home for 
me. As time passed people whis- 
pered that my lover had jilted me. 
I never told them it was worse than 
that—that my husband had deserted 
me! I was a motherless girl and 
there was no one to sympathize, ex- 
cept you, dear, and I was too proud 
to tell you all. I left the little town 


